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I. Admission to the Teaching Profession 


Public-school teaching is a profession for 
which a certificate of qualification, or license, 
is required by state law as a condition of ad- 
mission. In practically every state the kinds 
of certificates, the qualifications required for 
each kind, their issuance, renewal, exchange, 
and revocation are matters of state law or state 
board of education regulation. To evaluate 
the teaching profession from the point of view 
of admission thereto, it is necessary to examine 
the certification requirements. 

Most states have many kinds of certificates 
related to the grade level or subject the teacher 
expects to teach. Different qualifying condi- 
tions are required for each type of certificate 
in addition to the general conditions such as 
age, proof of good health, oath of allegiance, 
and evidence of good moral character. A cer- 
tificate is evidence of professional preparation. 

Columns 6, 7, and 8 in Table 1 list the 
minimum requirements for certificates for ele- 
mentary-, junior high-, and high-school teach- 
ers. The minimum number of years of post- 
high-school education required for regular 
certification as an elementary-school teacher 
is usually lower than the corresponding re- 
quirement for a high-school teacher. Junior 
high-school certificates are not always separate 
from high-school certificates, and the qualifi- 
cations for junior high-school certificates may 
follow the standards for elementary-school 
teachers or high-school teachers, or both, de- 
pending upon the grades or subjects covered 
by the certificate. 

Massachusetts does not have state certifi- 
cation for elementary-school teachers. Among 
the other forty-seven states, twenty-eight grant 
regular but low-grade certificates to elemen- 
tary-school teachers with less than four years 
of college. Only one state grants regular cer- 
tificates to high-school teachers with less than 
four years of college, and four states require 
five years of college. 

Many teachers now in service however, 
obtained life certificates when certification 
qualifications were lower than they are now. 
Furthermore, because of the shortage of teach- 
ers during World War II, emergency certifi- 
cates were issued to persons who did not meet 
the full qualifications for regular teachers 


certificates. These legal requirement 
be studied in relation to the propo 
teachers in service with the various 
of education shown in Table 2. |; 
states a large percent of teachers 
have exceeded the statutory minimum 
cational qualifications required for 
tion. If it were not for emergency 
the average qualifications in some stat: 
be even higher. Yet, since there are 
minimums, it is important to note th 
of teachers in each state who, usual!) 
of inadequate educational preparatior 
not met the minimum qualifications fo: 
cation and are teaching with emergenc\ 
cates. 

The percents of teachers 
1948-49 under emergency certificates, 
in column 9 in Table 1, indicate that in : 
states the shortage of fully qualified teachers 
is still a considerable problem. Compa: 
of the percents in column 9 with the 
cations for regular certificates, shown in col- 
umns 6, 7, and 8, indicates the seriousnes 
emergency certification to the status of 
profession. In the twenty-three states 
grant regular certificates to teachers with tw 
years of college or less, the average of the 
state percents of teachers employed in 1948-49 
holding emergency certificates was 11.4 per 
cent, while in the nineteen states which require 
four years of college for even elementary 
school certificates, a similar average was 11.6 
percent. It appears, then, that the proportion 
of teachers employed with substandard cer- 
tificates in any given state is not highly corre- 
lated with the level of legal requirements for 
regular certificates, 

Requirements for admission to the teaching 
profession need to be standardized so that 
the qualifications for certification, especially 
for elementary teachers, are more nearly uni- 
form among the states because the standing 
of the profession is determined as much by 
the inadequately prepared teachers as by those 
who have earned graduate degrees. Teachers 
who hold emergency certificates should be re- 
quired to qualify for regular certificates be- 
cause the prestige of the teaching profession is 
limited by its admission standards. 


employed 
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ABLE 1—CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS AND PERCENT OF EMERGENCY 
TEACHERS * 





Years of posthigh-school 
education ° Percent of total 
Oath of Proof of — - -—-- number of 
Citizen- allegi- good Minimum Ele- Junior teachers in 
ship* ance> health age mentary- high- High- 1948-49 with 
school school school e.nergency 
teachers’ teachers teachers ce'tificates 


6 7 x 


4 
t 
, 


higan 


nesota 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey. . 
New Mexico 
New York. 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


0.% 
klahoma 

regon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Texas 

ah 

rmont 
Virginia . 
Washington 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin. . . 
Wyoming 


Alaska . ees 
District of Columbia 
Hawaii. 
Puerto Rico : 

Sources: Frazier, Benjamin W. Summary of Teacher Certification Requirements, 1947-48, Circular No Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 1948. 9 p. § Council of State Governments. The Forty-Eight State 
School Systems. Chicago: the Council, 1949. Tables 28 and 29, p. 201-202. National Education Association h Division, 
unpublished data. { Woellner, R. C., and Wood, M. A. Requirements for Certification of Teachers and Administrators. Chicago: 
University of Chicago, 1948-49. 

*X in columns indicates the existence of the requirement 
*Some states make an exception for teachers of foreign languages or those who have filed their first citizenship paper 

runicates 


>See subsequent section of this bulletin for oath requirements not necessarily related to the issuance of c« 
©*In a few cases, state prescriptions in terms of semester hours have been changed to years of college work in 


“Estimated by the NEA Research Division. 

* Massachusetts has state certification for teachers in state-aided high schools only. 

* Elementary certificate is valid in Grade I-VIII schools; secondary certificate is required in Grade VII-XII schools 

* Three years’ college preparation is sufficient for grades below Grade IX; four years are required for Grade IX and above 


* Elementary- or secondary-school certificates are valid in junior high schools 


Resea 
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A distribution of teachers according to the 
amount of college preparation they had com- 
pleted was reported for each of the states, for 
the school year 1947-48, by the Council of 
State Governments. An estimated distribu- 
tion for the country as a whole, for 1947-48, 


was as follows: ’ 
No college preparation (3.2 percent) 28,178 
College preparation of less than 2 years 
ne ae 85,335 
Two years, less than 4 (27.9 percent) 250,068 
Bachelor’s degree (44.3 percent) ... 396,513 
Master’s or higher degree (15.1 percent) 135,396 
$95,490 


The average teacher was a college graduate. 
Bachelor’s or higher degrees were held by 59.4 
percent of the teachers. 

Table 2 shows the percent distribution by 
states. To the extent that regional differences 
can be noted, the states of the West and South 
appear to be in the lead in the proportion of 
teachers with bachelor’s and master’s degrees. 

For many years the National Education 
Association has advocated a minimum of 
four years of professional education beyond 
high-school graduation as a requirement for 
teachers certificates. Today educators and lay 
citizens alike agree that this is a desirable 
requirement. But 40.6 percent of the teachers 
in 1947-48 were still below that minimum 
standard, and 12.7 percent had not completed 
even two years of preparation. In five states 
more than 10 percent of the teachers were re- 
ported as having had no college preparation 
at all. 

Reports from Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota show that more than 30 percent 
of their teachers in 1947-48 had completed 
less than two years of preparation beyond high 
school. Omitting Massachusetts and Missis- 
sippi, the other five states are close together. 
Their population is largely rural. In each of 
them the average number of pupils per teacher 
is far below the national average, a condition 
associated with the presence of many one-room 
schools. The average salaries of the instruc- 


II. Levels of Preparation 





tional personnel in 1948-49 in these five 4... P—— 
were below the national average of $275 
amounts ranging from $325 to $! 

There were seventeen states 
majority of teachers had less than ; 
of college preparation. { 

Another group of seven states . 
special interest because of the high proporsin, he 
of teachers with master’s 
percent or more of the teachers in Arizo, 
California, Indiana, Missouri, New \ 
Oregon, and Washington had mas 
higher degrees. California is in the |: 

52.0 percent. 

Three of these states are on the P 
coast; another is a neighboring state, J}, 
other three are scattered across to the A: 
coast. All four of the states that require { J 
years of college preparation as a minimy Mary 
requirement for high-school certificatio: -- 
in this group of seven. With the exception of Mim 
Missouri, these states reported average salaries oe 
in 1948-49 that exceeded the national aye; Mon 
age of $2750 by amounts ranging from $30) Neb 
to $1050. a 

The National Survey of the Education of Ne 
Teachers showed that teachers reporting }) ea 
1930-31' included only about 30 percent with J ° 
college degrees, as compared to the 59.4 ; 
cent estimated in 1947-48. Accompanying 
rise in the level of education of teachers the Ore 
has been much discussion by educators o1 on 
the qualitative content of the curriculun 
teacher education. Every effort is being : 
to guarantee not only more preparation 
better preparation for the young men and Ut 
women who become teachers. Vie 

Education of teachers in service goes fo! 





degrees I wens 


ward thru summer sessions, extension courses, ‘ 
and inservice training programs. No estimat’ Wi 
is available of the number of “emergenc) Al 


teachers who during the past five or six yea! 
have found it possible to raise their 
cations to meet certificate requirements ani - 
thus enter the ranks of “regular” teachers ” 
But the number certainly is not small. Thi 
process of upgrading and growth in sec: 
undoubtedly will continue. 


1 Evenden, Edward S.; Gamble, Guy C.; and Blue, Harold G. Teacher Personnel in the United States. U.S. Depart i 
the Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin 1933, No. 10. National Survey of the Education of Teachers, Vol. II. Was! i 
D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1935. p. 43, 47. (Weighted averages, computed by \i\ [= 
Research Division show that about 27 percent of the teachers had completed the bachelor’s degree only and that about 4 | i @ 


additional had completed the master’s or a higher degree.) 
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2—HIGHEST LEVEL OF COLLEGE PREPARATION OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL 








LE 
AB TEACHERS, 1947-48 
a= 
College Two Less than two years’. Less than four years 
No prepara- years, Bache- Master’s ————— _ + 
H State college tion, less less lor’s or higher Number Percent Numbe Percent 
i than two than degree degree of columns of columns 
{ years four teachers 2 and 3 teachers 2,3, and 4) 
g 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
: ‘ ted States*. 3.2% 9.5% 27.9% 44.3% 15.1% 113,513 9.9 363,581 10.6 
t 23.8% 28.5 41.9 >.8 4,903 23.8 10 j 3 
0.0 0.3 14.9 60.0 4.8 14 0.3 699 15 
i 6.2 17.0 33.2 37.8 5.8 ? 988 23.2 64 } 
( rs 1.0 2.0 0.0 25.0 52.0 1,620 3.0 | 120 +0 
( 11.0¢ 5.0 25.0 45.0 14.0 1,440 16.0 3,690 11.0 
p 1.64 1.9 32.9 45.5 18.1 363 3.5 3,784 6.4 
Ne 0.0 1.4 30.4 52.3 15.9 25 1.4 ( 31.8 
- 0.0 6.0 20.6 62.8 10.6 968 6.0 +, 290 6.1 
one 7.9 8.9 76.8 40.7 5 7 3.204 16.8 i 1326 536 
ld 0.0 10.0 52.0 27.6 10.4 440 10.0 8 ».0 
rit 6.1 6.8 29.2 41.4 16.5 5,896 12.9 19 $2.1 
i 1.9¢ 15.5 8.9 31.5 +,161 17.4 } 3 
lowe 1.04 50.0 25.0 15.0 9.0 11,029 51.0 1 13 0 
Kar 3.7 29.9 18.7 35.0 12.7 5,533 33.6 g 3 
Ke k 5.04 16.1 36.4 34.5 8.0 3.886 1-1 10 
I una 4.7 4.3 28.1 55.6 ae 1,368 9.0 »3 7? 
Maine ; 1.9¢ 11.1 52.6 29.7 1.7 793 13.0 1 O01 65.6 
Maryland : ‘ 0.0 2.0 30.1 57.9 10.0 201 0 ( 32.1 
Massachusetts ‘ ‘ ; 1.54 30.9 10.3 38.6 18.7 7,695 32.4 10,141 42.7 
Michigan ¢ 0.0 6.8 24.8 64,0 4.4 2,299 6.8 10,684 31.6 
Minnesota °... — 23.7 33.3 38.3 1.7 4,829 3 11,61 0 
Mississippi ~~ ae 24.3 11.4 37.5 3.3 7,265 47.8 8,9 ).2 
Missouri % 2.6 17.7 24.2 35.4 20.1 4.725 0.3 10.358 4.5 
Montana. ‘ — 0.0 16.2 41.8 36.4 5.6 768 16.2 0 2 0 
Nebraska 10.8 23.5 23.4 36.3 1.0 4.537 36.3 } 9.7 
Nevada ¢ , 0.7 a 21.7 67.2 8.7 27 2.4 $.1 
New Hampshire 5.6 4.6 14.4 39.8 5.6 293 10.2 1.56 54.6 
New Jersey 0.0 0.0 38.7 42.1 19.2 0 0.0 10,21 38 
New Mexico 6 ene 0.0 ‘2 26.3 56.9 12.5 200 4.3 1,423 30.6 
New York4 4.8 1.6 26.5 46.5 0.6 4,818 6.4 4. 7¢ 3 ) 
North Carolina ° 0.4 3.8 20.3 72.0 3.5 1,115 4.2 6,508 j 
North Dakota 32.3 5.8 32.1 9.8! f 476 38.1 } 0 
Ohio ss 0.2 3.5 26.8 56.0 13.5 1,603 3.7 13 9 10 
Oklahoma be “ 0.0 0.1 20.7 63.1 16.1 i8 0.1 3 14 0.8 
oA Pe , 5.0 5.0 30.0 40.0 20.0 900 10.0 3,600 10.0 
Pennsylvania ¢ ‘ ; 0.7 1.0 43.4 37.1 17.8 986 1.7 6,158 5.1 
Rhode Island ¢ .s ; 3.0 3.3 33.3 50.8 9.6 240 6.3 1,511 39.6 
South Carolina®........... 0.6 14.8 24.5 55.5 1.6 2,481 15.4 6,429 39.9 
South Dakota Se en0 4.7 43.1 21.1 27.8 3.3 3,352 47.8 4,83 68.9 
Tennessee ; wigs © ~  SS.8 6.0 34.2 37.4 ao 4,315 21.1 11,308 55.3 
Texas ~~ ; 1.1 2.1 18.4 65.8 12.6 1,440 3.2 9,7 1.6 
Utak ; ; ; 0.2 4.6 19.1 69.2 6.9 238 4.8 1,18 3.9 
Vermont ¢ . ; 4.6 19.9 39.2 31.7 4.6 623 24.5 1,621 63 
Virginia...... 4.4 11.0 32.2 45.5 6.9 3,048 15.4 9,422 17.6 
|) 1.0 5.0 32.0 42.0 20.0 853 6.0 5,402 38.0 
West Virginia............. 0.0 0.0 35.4 50.1 14.5 0 0.0 5.490 35.4 
WisconelS ......... vids 0.0 11.3 35.2 36.0 17.5 2,328 11.3 9,579 16.5 
WH acncecvcands. @.0 22.9 19.3 43.0 14.8 609 22.9 1,123 42.2 
pO ae ee oe 0.0 0.0 16.0 73.0 11.0 0 0.0 80 16.0 











Source of figures: Figures for separate states in columns 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 from: Council of State Governments. The Forty 
Eight State School Systems. Chicago: the Council, 1949. Table 29, p. 202. National totals computed by NEA Research Division 

Columns 7 and 9 computed by applying percents in columns § and 10 to total number of teachers employed in 1947-48, as 
reported in: National Education Association, Research Division. Advance Estimates of Public Elementary and Secondary Schools 
for 1948-49. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1948. p. 10. Number of teachers reported for Arizona, California, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Mexico, and Oklahoma adjusted in the light of more recent information. 

* Figures for U. S. include estimated figures for the District of Columbia 

» Teachers with no college preparation included with those having college preparation of less than one yea 

© Figures for 1946-47. 

@ Figures estimated by state authorities. 

® Figures for 1946-47, estimated by state authorities. 

* Teachers having master’s and higher degrees included with those having bachelor’s degree. 

® Figures estimated by state authorities and NEA Research Division. 
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III. Number of Teachers 


An estimated 597,213 elementary-school 
teachers and 324,381 teachers in the junior 
and senior high schools made up the total 
estimated number of 921,594 teachers em- 
ployed as the instructional staff of the public 
schools in the school year 1948-49. Approxi- 
mately 4 percent were principals, 1 percent 
were supervisors, and 95 percent were class- 
room teachers and others such as counselors 
and librarians. The dividing line between prin- 
cipals and classroom teachers is not clear-cut, 
as some classroom teachers also carry the re- 
sponsibilities of the principalship. The U. S. 
Office of Education requests school officials 
to count as classroom teachers all who devote 
as much as half time to classroom teaching. 

In addition to the instructional staff, the 
schools were served in 1948-49 by approxi- 
mately 18,000 superintendents and other pro- 
fessional administrative staff members in local 
school systems, and by about 1800 professional 
employees of state education departments. 

Table 3 columns 2, 3, and 4 give for each 
state the estimated number of teachers in 
both elementary and secondary schools. 

The number of teachers has meaning 
chiefly in relation to the number of pupils to 
be served. Altho the average number of 
pupils per teacher, or pupil-teacher ratio, is 
by no means a complete measure of teaching 
load, it has some value. It gives a rough index 
to the possibility of maintaining classes small 
enough for classroom teachers to do the indi- 
vidual work that is needed for good teaching. 
The pupil-teacher ratio for the nation as a 
whole has been lessening for the past half- 
century.’ 

Pupil-teacher ratios are likely to be below 
the national average in areas where popula- 
tion is sparse, and in areas where many one- 
room schools are maintained. 

Twenty-five pupils represent a desirable 
maximum for class size but pupils do not come 
in neat packages of twenty-five. In actual 
practice, even in densely populated city areas, 


there has to be considerable variat; 
reasonable lower and upper limits of 

Pupil-teacher ratios are calculated 
different ways. The figures in Tab}, 
umns 5, 6, and 7, were derived by 
the school enrolment by the instruc: 
(principals, supervisors, classroom 
and other instructional personne! 
sulting figure for the country as a 
26.8 pupils per teacher. When the 
ment is divided by the total numbe: 
room teachers only, the figure is appro 
twenty-eight pupils per classroom tea 
average daily attendance were used 
of enrolment the number of pupils per : 
would be less. 

An average pupil-teacher ratio as high 
the estimated 1948-49 figure of 26.8 pw 
enrolled per teacher means that there we; 
many thousands of classes of thirty pupils a 
more. In fact, there were seven states whe; 
the ratio for the state as a whole wa 
than thirty pupils per teacher. 

The ratio for secondary schools, of : 








pupils enrolled per teacher, was about 
pupils per teacher less than the elementa: 
school ratio of 29.9 pupils. In three states : 
estimated ratio in elementary schools exce: 
forty pupils per teacher. 

Column 8 of Table 3 gives for eac! 
the percent of men among classroom teacher: 
(not instructional personnel as a whole). T| 
state figures are from the United States Offic 
of Education but the national average is 
estimate by the NEA Research Divisio: 





the basis of 1947-48 figures for forty-f 
states. 

This 1947-48 average of 18.8 percent « 
men classroom teachers may be compared wit! 
22.2 percent in 1939-40, the recent low point 
of 15.3 percent in 1943-44, and 18.4 percent 
in 1946-47.2 The figures by states range fron 
less than 12 percent in Iowa, Vermont, and 
Virginia to more than 26 percent in Arizona 
Indiana, and Utah. 


1 Averages by decades—number of pupils enrolled divided by number of principals, supervisors, classroom teachers, ani 


instructional personnel: 1899-1900. 36.6 pupils per teacher; 1909-10, 34.1; 1919-20, 31.8; 1929-30, 29.2: 1939-40, 27.9 

47, 26.9. Calculated from Blose, David T. Advance Statistics of State School Systems, 1939-40. Washington, D. C.: U. 

Agency, 1942. p. 3. (Offset) ¥ Blose, David T. Statistics of State School Systems, 1946-47. Siatis 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 1949. p. 3-4. (Offset) 

of Education, Federal Security Agency. “Statistics of State School Systems, 1945-46.” Biennial Survey of Edu 


of Education, Federal 
tical Circular No. 255. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
*U. S. Office 


S. Office 


cation in the United States: 1944-46. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1946. p. 36 


Blose, David T. Statistics of State School Systems, 1946-47. Statistical Circular, No. 255. Washington, D. C.: U 


of Education, Federal Security Agency, 1949. p. 3-4. 


S Office 
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TABLE 3—NUMBER OF TEACHERS AND RELATION 
: PUPILS ENROLLED 
M ' Estimated number of teachers 
f size (classroom teachers, principals, Estimated number of pupils 
supervisors, and other enrolled, per teacher, 1948-49 
seve State instructional personnel), 1948-49 
( 3. Fleimmentary Secondary Total Elementary Secondary Total 
, i 2 3 4 6 6 7 
r United States* 597,213 324,38 921,594 9 9 10 _. 
{ { 
te , 13,846 7.654 1 S00 75 5 11 1) 4 
N 3,630 1,220 +. 850 31 7 246 9 9 
Th, ~~ 8.160 5.109 13,269 4 16.4 41.8 
<0 34,500 21,500 56,000 33 0 1 8 
#F d 6.400 ».750 9,150 3 20.0 
f #5 7 6,854 3.858 10.712 ¢ 19 ¢ »4 
® pelaw 912 878 1,790 16 19 9 4 
) E lorid 9,544 7,388 16,932 31.0 34 > 
. I Georgi 16,730 136 3 866 38 6 > 4 31 
Inste 3,140 1,450 +. 590 *4 ” cs 2 
32,509 13,200 45.709 6.6 25.0 6.1 
teache dia 13,000 11.400 24,400 37.1 15.6 7.0 
lowa 14,732 8 038 22,770 2.3 17.1 0 
Kansas 9,814 6,820 16,634 ? 12.9 0.4 
Kentuck 13,427 5,740 19,167 31.5 20.4 x 
Louisiana 10,900 4,650 15,550 33.1 19.4 9 O 
Maine 4.400 1,750 6,150 28.2 10.6 6.0 
Maryland 5,700 4,450 10,150 43.2 15.5 31.0 
Massachusetts 16,000 7,900 23,900 26.9 01 4 
Michigan 23,000 13,300 36,300 8 7.3 
Minnesota 12,000 8,500 20,500 7 .3 20.3 4 
Mississipt 11,250 4,000 5,250 41.4 19 4 35 
Missouri 17,424 6,576 24,000 8.7 22.8 ) 
Montana 3,351 1,349 4,700 22.5 19.1 1 
Nebraska 9,150 3,400 12,550 17.6 iw Ss 
Nevada 855 343 1,198 4.6 0 4 $4 
New Hampshire 1,979 1,043 3,022 5.8 18.2 3 
New Jersey 16,991 10,955 27,946 3.1 24.9 $8 
New Mexico 3,760 1,185 4,945 31.4 20.3 . 
ae New York 47 ,956 28 ,044 76,000 7 1.0 
— North Carolina 19,947 6,792 26.739 35.1 5 8 ; 
hers North Dakota 4,660 1,860 6,520 18.8 14.5 6 
r} Ohio 24,422 19,499 43,921 31.6 20.1 
ice Oklahoma 11,100 6,400 17,500 32.0 23.4 8.9 
Oregon 6,951 3,212 10,163 28.8 20.9 6 3 
> dl Pennsylvania 34.354 25,392 59.746 18.3 22.1 
- Rhode Island 2,055 1,845 3,900 34.1 13.6 1.4 
IK South Carolina 11,947 4,762 16,709 19.8 25.2 « 
South Dakota 5,619 1,913 7,532 5.3 15.2 1 ; 
Tennessee 15,475 5.275 20,750 33.7 24.3 41.3 
af 
' Texas 30 ,000 16,000 46 ,000 3 18.8 8.9 
rit Utah 2,800 2,252 5,052 2.5 26.2 9 
nt Vermont 1,781 849 2,630 23.0 17.7 21.3 
Virginia 13 ,800 6,600 20 , 400 31.7 21.5 8.4 
ent 
-_ Washington 10,800 4,650 5,450 29.6 23.4 7 .8 
West Virginia 10,340 5,360 15,700 28.7 24.8 7.4 
nd Wisconsin 15,711 7,394 23,105 12.8 18.9 11.5 
Wyoming 1,765 910 2,675 23.0 14.9 20.3 
la $ 
» Alaska 361 139 500 26.0 15.8 23.1 
| Hawaii. , 3,330 16.0 
or { Puerto Rico 5,659 3,741 9,400 51.7 22.8 40.2 
0 j Source of figures: Columns 2-7 copied or computed from the following sources: National Education Association 
ce —) 00k. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1949. p. 69, column 2. Number of teachers for California, Idaho, New Mexico, and 
is Alaska adjusted in light of supplemental estimates. { National Education Association, Research Division 
Public Elementary and Secondary Schools for 1948-49. Washington, D. C.: the Assoc iation, 1948. p. 9; 13. (Mimeo.) 
. Column 8, advance figures for forty-four states from U. S. Office of Education. For four states, used 1946 
6 Blose, David T. Statistics of State School Systems, 1946-47. Statistical Circular No. 255. Washington, D. C 
° Education, Federal Security Agency, 1949. p. 4. 
“Figures for U. S. include the District of Columbia. 


* Figure for 1946-47. 
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IV. Teacher Demand and Supply 


A shortage of teachers developed in the mid- The basic sources of teacher sup; 
1940’s that was recognized, in a wave of teachers colleges and other colleges 
public discussion, as a national crisis in educa- versities that prepare for teachin 
tion. The condition remains with but little under the sponsorship of the NEA N., 
apparent improvement. Commission on ‘Teacher Educatio: 
“Teacher demand” and “teacher supply” fessional Standards give annual est 
are hard to measure. Demand is created’ by the number of persons who, at the end 
deaths, retirements, resignations, dismissals, school year (including the summe; 
and the creating of new positions. Supply is qualify for standard teaching certifi 
created as individuals complete their prepara- umn 7 gives the total, by states, fo: 
tion and receive teachers certificates. But many Of the estimated 87,873 teacher grad 
teachers who resign apply for teaching posi- 24,922 were certificated for the ele: 
tions elsewhere. Some candidates obtain cer- schools and 62,951 for various subject 
tificates but do not seek employment. Some _ secondary schools. 
teachers move from teaching to other activ- The recruits from teacher-education 
ities and back again to teaching. These diffi- represented 9.5 percent of the total nv 
culties in measuring teacher demand and sup- of teaching positions in 1948-49. Bu: 
ply within a state are multiplied when a_ percent were needed merely to eliminate 
national estimate is to be made. Table 4 _ standard certificates and to fill vacancie- 
presents some figures that give only a part to natural causes. 
of the picture. The situation looks even more serious why 
Previous studies have shown that the annual columns 9 thru 12 are examined. Emere 
losses of teachers from “natural causes” such certificates are more characteristic of eleme 
as deaths, retirements, illness, and marriage tary than of secondary schools; 13.7 percent 
represent about 5 percent of the teaching posi- of elementary positions were filled by 
tions. Column 2 in Table 4 represents 5 per- gency teachers but only 5.5 percent of high 
cent of the positions filled in 1948-49 by regu- school positions. The new graduates, however 
larly certified teachers, to indicate probable are headed for the high schools. There wer 
losses from this group. The total was slightly enough elementary-school recruits to fill onl 
more than 41,000. . ; 4.2 percent of all the elementary positions 
Columns 3 and + give the estimated number But there were enough high-school recruit : 
and pescant of positions filled in 1948-49 by to take over 19.4 percent of the high-school — 
teachers with emergency certificates. The total me re ia Ay 
- positions. This unbalanced condition is ev 
was just below 100,000. By states, the figures , t Pay 
worse in many of the states than these natior 
range from 1.3 percent to 37.2 percent. 
Columns 5 and 6 combine the foregoing 
estimates. These two items—the estimated 
losses of regularly certified teachers thru 
natural causes, and the positions that would 
be vacant if not filled by emergency teachers 
—represent a backlog of teacher demand that 
exists in every state. To meet these two needs 
about 140,000 teachers are needed, at least 
15 percent of the total number of positions. 
This partial estimate takes no account of Thus at a time of extreme teacher shortage, 
resignations of teachers going into other gain- thousands of high-school teacher candidates 
ful occupations. It takes no account of the may fail to find positions for which they ar 
number of teachers necessary to care for in- prepared. At the same time, thousands of ele- 
creased enrolments in 1949-50, and to reduce mentary-school teaching positions will con- 
pupil-teacher ratios in states already under- tinue to be filled by persons who have not met 
staffed. the requirements for teachers certificates. 


than 

states 

average figures indicate. Keds 
In elementary schools in forty-two states & ...,,; 

there were more emergency teachers than there JB cour 

were prospective elementary teachers. But in 

high schools in forty-six states there wer 

fewer emergency teachers than there were new 

recruits. High-school recruits outnumbered th 

high-school emergency teachers by as much as 

10 to 1 in several states. 
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laries in the teaching profession are 
easons for the teacher shortage and 
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of preparation mentioned in earlier 
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Efforts are constantly being made to 


s | el 


Be 
a F salaries to professional levels but the 
Increases of the past decade have not been 
rnough to maintain for teachers the relative 
bcont level that was typical of the years 


betore World War HH. 

Figure I and Table 5, on pages 140 and 141, 

present figures on average salaries of public- 
<hool teachers, as compared with certain meas- 
res of income for employed persons in gen- 
eral. 
Columns 2, 3, and 4 of Table 5 report the 
average salaries of teachers for 1938-39 and 
estimates for 1947-48 and 1948-49. The fact 
that the figures for the latter two years are 
octimates, not official figures, should be kept 
‘7 mind when using the table. 

The average salary for all teachers was esti- 
mated at $2750 in 1948-49. In the following 
sixteen states the average was $3000 or higher: 
\rizona, California, Connecticut, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
York, Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah, and 
Washington. Seven of these are from the West 
or Southwest, and six from heavily urbanized 
or industrialized North Central and Eastern 
states. 

Average teachers’ salaries in 1948-49 of less 
than $2400 a year were reported by eighteen 
states: Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia. These 
are predominantly states of the Southeast, plus 
several Great Plains states and two from 
upper New England. 

To interpret the significance of the amounts 
paid teachers, it is necessary to have informa- 
tion as to the economic background. The facts 
available on a state basis, however, are limited 
in scope and in recency. 

No figures are available for comparing 
teachers’ earnings in a given state with the 
earnings of all employed persons in that state. 
A related figure, however, is state per-capita 


cond 


V. Average Salaries 
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income. To compute this, the total of the in 
come payments received by all people of a 
state is divided by the state’s total number of 
adults and children. The result obviously is 


much lower than a figure on income of adult 
workers would be. The most recent figures 
are for the calendar year 1948. Table 5 show 
both the 1939 and the 1948 figures on pe 
capita income by states. 

In general the states that are high in teach 
ers’ salaries are also high in per-capita income 
and the states low in teachers’ salaries are also 
low in per-capita income. There are exceptions, 
for example, Colorado, Nebraska, North Da 
kota, and South Dakota all were substantially 
below the national average on teachers’ salari¢ 
but were above the national average in pet 
capita income. 


The economic advancement of public-school 
teachers, in relation to the economic progress 
of people in general, may be appraised roughly 
by comparing the state percents of increase in 
teachers’ salaries and in per-capita income 
with the national percents. Columns 7 and 8 
give the figures. 

For the nation as a W hole, the average sal 
aries of teachers rose 81.1 percent fron 
1938-39 thru 1947-48. Per-capita income in 
creased 161.6 percent from 1939 thru 1948. 

Because the increase in teachers’ salaries 
looks substantial—the $2750 for 1948-49 
he $1408 for 
' 


was 95.3 percent higher than t 
Il the deflating 


1938-39— it is important to reca 
effect of higher prices on the value of the 
salary dollar. In column 9 the estimated aver 
age salaries for 1948-49 are shown for each 
state in terms of their purchasing power in 
prewar dollars. 

Altho figures on earnings of all employed 
persons are not available for the individual 
states they are reported for the nation as a 
whole, as shown in Figure I. The average 
annual earnings, on a full-time basis, of all 
persons working for salaries or wages, rose 
from $1269 in 1939 to $2809 in 1948, an 
increase of 121.4 percent. The average salary 
of teachers, which was above the average for 
all employees in 1939, was below the average 
for all employees in 1948, having increased 
only 81.1 percent on a school-year basis or 
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84.2 percent figured on a calendar-year basis.’ 

When the effect of rising prices is con- 
sidered and the dollars received as salaries are 
translated into purchasing power, the picture 
changes. Instead of the upward trend shown 
for average salaries, the trend of the purchas- 
ing power of average salaries has been down- 
ward or almost static for teachers. 

The purchasing power of the average safary 
of teachers was below its 1939 value in buying 
goods and services during the years beginning 
with 1941 and thru 1945. At one time—the 
year 1943—the average salary was worth 9 
percent below the 1939 value. In 1946 and 
1947 the average salary of teachers was worth 
from 1 to 2 percent more than in 1939. Not 
until 1948 did the increase in purchasing power 
reach as much as 7 percent above 1939. 

Rising prices have had the same deflating 
effect on the incomes of other groups as on the 





salaries of teachers. But the ear: 
ployees in general increased rapid] 
offset the loss in the value of the 
average salaries of all employed | 
steadily in purchasing power fron 
1945, In 1945 the average employed 
the United States, working on 
basis, received a salary or wage that 
29.5 percent more than the correspond 
age for 1939. Even after the price i: 
1946, 1947, and 1948, the purcha 
of the average worker’s earnings i: 
28.5 percent above the 1939 value 
If the salaries of teachers had ad\ 
the same rate as the average earnin; 
occupations, the average salary of tea 


the calendar year 1948 would have been $3) 44 


instead of $2615. Even that amount 
have been far too low to maintain a: 
monly accepted professional standard of | 


1A graphic comparison of teachers’ earnings with those of others is more exact if teachers’ salaries are show 
year rather than the school year. For example, the average salary for the school year 1945-46 (September 1945 thru A 
was $1995. For the calendar year (January thru December 1946) it was $2080. 


FIGURE | 


TRENDS IN AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF ALL PERSONS IN UNITED 
STATES WORKING FOR SALARIES OR WAGES, VERSUS AVERAGE SALARIES 
(ESTIMATED ON CALENDAR-YEAR BASIS) OF TEACHERS 



































$2900 
PURCHASING POWER 

$2600 - 7 
$2300 }- 4 
$2000 }- 4 
$1700 

$1400 F- 
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ame 1939 1942 1945 1948 


ing power computed on basis of Consumer Price Index, U. S 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, with quality-and-shortage adjustment fc 
years 1942 thru 1947. Average, 1935-1939, equals 100.0. 


cation 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Dollars paid, all occupations $1,269 $1,306 $1,450 $1,719 $1,964 $2,120 $2,207 $2,369 $2,595 $2,809 
Dollars paid, teachers 1,420 1,450 1,480 1,540 1,640 1,765 1,900 2,080 2,355 2,615 
Purchasing power, all occupations 1,277. 1,303 1,378 1,467 1,555 1,633 1,654 1,651 1613 1,64! 
ing power, 1,429 1,447 1,407 1,314 1,298 1,360 1,424 1,449 1,464 1,527 
©&es Div, .Net Ed 
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B ABLE 5.—TEACHERS’ AVERAGE SALARIES: PER-CAPITA INCOME OF 
POPULATION 
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3 and 4 estimated by NEA Researc 
ciations. { Columns 5 and 6 from: 


interpolated from figures of 1937-38 and 
“Statistics of State School Systems, 1939-40 and 194 
States, 1938-40 and 1940-42. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, ( 
h Division, on basis of reports from state 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
15; August 1949. § Column 9 calc 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics) average of 170.6 (1935-1939 equals 100.0) for 
include the District of Columbia. 
937-38. 


ulated by NEA Res 


1939-40, as reported 
1-42, 


in U. S. Office of Education, 
’ Biennial Surveys of Education in the United 
sovernment Printing Office, 1944. p. 16. § Columns 
departments of education and state teac hers asso 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
earch Division, on basis of Consumers’ Price Index 
school year September 1948 thru August 1949. 
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Definite salary policies that recognize quali- 
fications and experience in an orderly schedule 
promote the morale and efficiency of teachers. 
Table 6 shows that substantial progress is 
being made toward the adoption of state and 
local schedules. Salaries being paid, howeyer, 
continue to be extremely low in many areas. 

In thirty-one of the forty-eight states mini- 
mum salaries for teachers are provided for 
by law.* Column 2 of Table 6 identifies the 
states that have adopted minimum-salary laws 
and shows whether the requirements are for 
flat-rate salaries or minimum schedules. For 
example, a single flat-rate minimum salary of 
not less than $2400 is required in California.* 
Seven states have this type of requirement for 
minimum salary. Another kind of flat-rate 
minimum salary requirement, found in nine 
states, classifies teachers, usually on the basis 
of preparation, and then provides one flat 
salary for each class. 

In fifteen states the requirement consists 
of a schedule in which salaries are classified 
according to level of preparation and also ac- 
cording to years of teaching experience. An 
example is Delaware, which requires that 
teachers (a) with no degree, (b) with bach- 
elor’s degree, (c) with master’s degree, and 
(d) with doctor’s degree, be paid minimum 
salaries, respectively, of $2000, $2400, $2600, 
and $3000. In addition, ten annual increments 
of $160 each are specified, leading to required 
salaries of from $3600 to $4600.° 

The minimum salary that can legally be 
paid to a teacher with a certificate based on 
four years of preparation or the bachelor’s 
degree is shown for each of the thirty-one 
states in column 3. Information for teachers 
with master’s degrees is shown in column 4. 
The median of the minimum amounts that 
may be paid to teachers with bachelor’s degrees 
is $1800; with master’s degrees, $2000. 


VI. Salary Schedules 


In many of the states the minin 
requirement is part of the state-aid 
a measure of the amount of aid o: 
dition for the receiving of state aid 
In three states, which do not specify 
minimum salary—Alabama, Arkan 
Florida—the aid to local districts is , 
amounts that make it possible for local 4 
to pay salaries according to a state 
tionment schedule.”’ 

Recent years have seen 
toward the adoption of local salary sch. 
Information from 2187 local city-scho 
tems is summarized in columns 5 and 
Table 6, to show whether or not a | 
salary schedule was in effect in 1948-49. 
columns 7 and 8, to show the percent of th 
schedules that are of the single salary type 
In the fifteen states in which there is a stay: 
minimum-salary schedule, all of the loc 
school systems are of course committed to a 
least the state schedule. In several states no: 
having minimum schedules, however, lo 
salary schedules had been adopted by al! 
the school systems cooperating in the stud 

The National Education Association ha 
long been urging the adoption of single sched 
ules for elementary- and secondary-sch« 
teachers. Nearly 95 percent of the schedule: 
reported in 1948-49 were of this type. This i: 
a relatively recent development—in 1938-3 
only 30.6 percent of the schedules report: 
were single schedules, as compared with 94.8 
percent in 1948-49.* 

The general adoption of this type of sched 
ule should encourage the trend toward 
higher level of professional preparation among 
teachers. Also, it should cause a larger pr 
portion of teacher-education candidates 
prepare for elementary-school teaching, sinc: 


much 


the long-standing salary discrimination agains 


elementary teachers is being eliminated. 


1 National Education Association, Research Division. State Minimum-Salary Laws for Teachers, 1949-50. Washington, 1). C 


the Association, 1949. 16 pages. (Offset) 
* California, Constitution, Article IX, sec. 6. 
* Delaware, Laws, 1949, Chapter 195. 


* National Education Association, Research Division. “Salaries and Salary Schedules of City-School Employees, 1948-4 


Research Bulletin 37: 65; April 1949. 
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PT ABLE 6s—STATE AND LOCAL PROVISIONS FOR SALARY SCHEDULES FOR 
it CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
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; State minimum salaries, 1949-50 Salary schedules in city-school systems, 1948-49 
Percent of Percent of salary schedules 
Minimum Minimum systems reporting a reported which were of the 
State Type of for for salary schedule single-schedule type 
provision teachers teachers — ae 
holding holding Over Under Over Under 
BA degree MA degree 10,000 in 10,000 in 10,000 in 10,000 in 
$e population population population population 
i 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Ss 
= .tinenta! United States* 51 78.8% 95 2 4.4 
Strict Ss iahama 8 73.3 100.0 100.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Ppor 100.0 83.3 100.0 100.0 
Flat rate $2 400 $2,400 06.8 86.8 93.4 93.4 
orat Flat rates 6 675 83.3 50.0 100.0 100.0 
URTESs 4 nnecticut 100.0 100.0 95.2 100.0 
© elaware bok Schedule » 400 2,600! 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
; Florida 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Georgia “lat rates 1,740 1,980 50.0 72.7 100.0 100.0 
f Idahe Schedule 1,600 1,800 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
nois Flat rate 1,200 1,200 91.5 60.2 95.3 97.2 
diana Schedule 2.4004 » 400 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Nd ir lowe Flat rates 810 810 100.0 39.5 90.0 88 2 
if the Kansas 50.0 a 100.0 57.1 
Kentucky Flat rate 600 600 100.0 87.5 100.0 2.3 
type Louisiana Schedule 2,400 2,500 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
i Maine Flat rates 1,700 1,800 100.0 33.3 83.3 85.7 
ote Maryland Schedule 2,200 200 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
loca Massachusetts Flat rates 1,800¢ 1, 800° 97.1 76.1 75.4 64.0 
Michigan 100.0 69.4 97.0 93.8 
to at Minnesota 92.9 63.6 100.0 85.0 
Not Mississippi J 46.2 100.0 100.0 
1 ® Missouri 93.8 48.7 86.7 64 
10Ca Montana 100.0 100.0 100.0 83.3 
| Nebraska 100.0 50.0 100.0 100.0 
‘ud Nevada Fiat rate 2.400 2,400 75.0 100.0 
h New Hampshire Schedule 1,800 1,800 100.0 100.0 100.0 90.0 
utes New Jersey Flat rate 2,200 2,200 84,9 75.6 91.1 98.3 
hed New Mexico . 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
| : New York Schedule 2 ,000 2,000 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
OO North Carolina Schedule 2,061 2,322 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
lule North Dakota Flat rates 1,350 1,350 100.0 80.0 100.0 33.3 
; Ohio ; 100.0 98.9 100.0 96.4 
1S 1S B® Oklahoma Schedule 2 ,000 2,200 100.0 100.0 92.9 100.0 
0.29 fe Oregon Schedule 2,100 2.100 100.0 100.0 100.0 87 
Pennsylvania Schedule 2,000 2,200 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
4 8 Rhode Island Flat rate 1,800 1,800 100.0 100.0 81.8 83.3 
South Carolina Schedule 1,296! 1,359! 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
South Dakota , 100.0 66.7 100.0 100.0 
; Tennessee Schedule 2,007 2 2596 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1ed » Texas Schedule 2,403 ? 628, 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
| Utah 50.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Vermont Flat rates 1,800 1,800 100.0 36.4 100.0 5.0 
ong | Virginia. Flat rates 1,388 1,526 85.7 100.0 100.0 100.0 
” | Washington Flat rate 2,400 2,400 100.0 90.9 100.0 94 
. West Virginia Schedule 1,800 2,025! 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
t Wisconsin Flat rates 1,200 1,200 96.6 28.9 96.4 90.9 
Wyoming 100.0 50.0 100.0 100.0 
nce 
nst Alaska.... Schedule 3,380 3,500 
Hawaii... . Schedule 2,700 ? 820 
Puerto Rico Schedule 1,560 1,740 
c Source of figures: Columns 2, 3, and 4 compiled from statutes and correspondence with state departments of education 


{Columns § thru 8 based on original questionnaire returns from 2187 city-school systems used in preparation of: National 
Education Association, Research Division. “Salaries and Salary Schedules of City-School Employees, 1948-49." Research Bulletin 
27: 41-72; April 1949. There were 840 cities above 10,000 in population; 1347 below. 
‘ * Figures for U. S. include the District of Columbia. 
6] » Minimum for teachers with doctor’s degree is $3000 
: © For white teachers; corresponding figures for Negro teachers are $1584 and $1854. 
“For nine months; corresponding figure for eight months is $2133 
* For districts below $2,500,000 in tax valuation; for other districts minimum salary was $2100 
* For holders of Grade A certificates, which are conditioned on a score in the top fourth of South Carolina teachers on the 
National Teacher Examination; corresponding figures for the lowest-grade certificate are $954 and $1008 
* Minimum for teachers with doctor’s degree is $2538. 
® Minimum for teachers with doctor’s degree is $2070. 
‘Minimum for teachers with doctor’s degree is $1920. 


lade 
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VII. Contractual Status 


The teaching profession may be examined 
with respect to the contractual status of 
teachers from three points of view—the con- 
tract form used to employ teachers, the dura- 
tion of contracts, and the dismissal of teachers. 
Table 7 indicates which states have established 


. ¢ . 4 
various conditions bearing on some of these 


aspects of contractual status. 

The school laws in most states have long 
required that employment of teachers be set 
forth in writing. To minimize the likelihood 
of defects and undesirable conditions in con- 
tracts, many state departments of education 
have prepared contract forms for local use. In 
fourteen states (including Texas) use of the 
state-adopted contract form is mandatory; in 
seventeen other states, a uniform contract 
form has been adopted by the state department 
of education and its use recommended to local 
employing boards. 

Altho all except seven states have some 
legislation on the duration of the term of em- 
ployment, there are only twelve states which 
have provided statewide tenure by law, and 
one other (Florida) which is not effective 
until 1951. Tenure laws of fifteen other states 
apply to specified parts of the state, for exam- 
ple, in New York certain small rural districts 
are excluded; in Oregon it applies only to 
certain large cities. Tenure is optional with 
the smaller districts, but compulsory in larger 
districts, in California, Kentucky, and Ohio. 

The Michigan tenure law is statewide in 
application, but depends upon local adoption 
before it becomes effective and is, therefore, 
not included in the category of statewide laws. 
Michigan has also a continuing contract law 
that is statewide but dependent upon local 
option. This type of continuing contract law 
is actually one type of tenure law since it 
does more than merely require spring notifi- 
cation prior to dismissal. 

A tenure law or a protective type continuing 
contract law provides that, usually after a 
probationary period, a teacher is to be em- 
ployed from year to year without dismissal 
except by a prescribed procedure. Procedure 
for dismissal of a tenure teacher restricts the 
reasons for dismissal and requires notice, state- 
ment of reasons, opportunity for self-defense, 
usually an appeal procedure, and frequently 


protection from demotion or reductio: 

ary except under stated circumstances. 
required pyocedure must be followed 

end of a school year as well as during a 
year.) Hence this type of legislation, ; 

less of its name, is quite different fron 
spring-notification continuing contract |ay. 
which may or may not require similar | 
cedure for dismissal during a school yea: 
permit dismissal at the end of a school yea, 
provided only that notice is given by the state 
date. For this reason laws of the latter + 
have been called “spring-notification” \ 
tinuing contract laws. 

Statewide spring- notification 
contract laws are in effect in eight states: |; 
nine other states similar legislation is 
plicable to at least parts of the state. Fr 
quently those states that have tenure fo: 
tain kinds of districts have spring-notificatio: 
continuing contract legislation for the 
mainder of the state. Some tenure laws n 
separate provisions for teachers not qualified 
for tenure status by requiring that the) 
employed under spring-notification continuing 
contracts. 

Definite periods of employment are fixed } 
law in four states; in one of these, teachers 
contracts must be written for one year only; i: 
the other three states contracts may be written 
for more than one school year at a time, 
least in certain types of districts. Such long 
term contracts are provided for nontenure 
teachers in a few of the tenure states. 

Dismissal of a teacher during a school year 
is sometimes regulated even without a tenure 
law. Either notice of a stated amount of time, 
or a statement of reasons for dismissal, o: 
even a hearing may be required if a teacher 
is to be dismissed before the termination date 
of the contract. The courts of at least one o: 
two states have held that, even in the absence 
of such a school law, the federal constitution 
requires a statement of reasons for dismissal 
and a hearing prior to termination of the 
services of a teacher during his contract term. 

Despite these judicial pronouncements, there 


continuit 


is little security for teachers in their con- 
tractual status unless legislation guarantees 


them tenure procedure prior to dismissal 
either during or at the end of a school year. 
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TABLE 7—CONTRACTUAL STATUS * 


Uniform Duration of employment 
state-adopted - —-—— 
contract form Protective tenure* Spring-notification Contracts for N 
— — continuing contracts definite term res 
. iegisiation 
Morethan °% term 
One one year os om 
_ permitted P/oyment 





State- In part 
of state 


7 8 


Use Use 
man- recom- State- In part 
wide of state wide 


datory mended 
10 


9 


5 6 


“3 


th Carolina 


Dakota 
uhoma 


nnsylvania 
de Island 

S Carolina 

South Dakota 
1essee 


ashington 

Vest Virginia 
Visconsin 
ming 


\.a8Ka . 4 
District of Columbia X 
X X 
Teachers’ Cé 


iawali ‘ . . 

1erto Rico , , 

Sources: National Education Association, Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom. 
the Association, March 1945. 39 p. 

reedom. Teacher Tenure 





"ractices. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, Committee on Tenure and Academic Freed 
> 


Washington, D. C.: the Association, October 1947 
Table 7 so far as possible includes 1949 legislation. 
, prior to dismissal at 


* in columns indicates the existence of the requirement. 
*Any law which provides for notice, statement of reasons, hearing, etc 
assied as a “protective tenure’”’ law, even tho it may be called continuing contract legislation. 


> As distinguished from protective type continuing contract legislation, spring-notification continuing 
that notice be given by a specified date if a teacher’s contract is not to be renewed for the following school year. T! 


no protection against dismissal at the end of a school year under spring-notification types of continuing 

tice is given by the specified date. 

© Optional in small districts. 

4 Effective in 1951. 

* Two tenure laws, one called a continuing contract, have been enacted, each subject to local adopti 

‘In certain kinds of districts only. 

® For county teachers only. 

" State law directs the state board of education to prescribe a teacher’s contract form. The presert contr 
y the state board of education provides for annual appointments. 
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In 1863 the California legislature enacted 
a law requiring teachers to take an oath of 
allegiance; two other states passed similar 
legislation before 1900. Today twenty-six 
states prescribe oaths for teachers and several 
others have related requirements for the 
alleged purpose of assuring the loyalty of those 
charged with the education of the country’s 
youth." 

Oaths are required more often of elemen- 
tary- and secondary-school teachers than of 
college faculties; and, regardless of grade 
level, more states require public-school teachers 
to take an oath of allegiance than require 
teachers in private schools to do so. Even non- 
professional public-school employees are in- 
cluded by a few states in their requirements 
for taking an oath of allegiance. 

‘Table 8 shows that teachers oaths of 
allegiance are required as a condition of cer- 
tification in twelve states, as a condition of 
employment in four of these same twelve 
states, and in thirteen others. The frequency 
with which the oath must be taken in the 
various states, therefore, depends upon the life 
of the particular certificate and the duration 
of the employment contract, except that, in 
those states where the oath is required at initial 
local employment only, it is taken presumably 
once in each school district where a teacher 
is employed during his career. 

The oaths of allegiance required of teachers 
commonly include language pledging the in- 
dividual to support the United States Consti- 
tution and the constitution of the particular 
state. In addition, teachers taking the oath in 
ten states promise to discharge faithfully the 
duties of a teacher. Such an oath is similar to 
the oath required generally of public officers. 

Eight states require teachers to swear that 
they will inculcate pupils with love of country 

and patriotic attitudes. The oath required of 
teachers in Georgia and Rhode Island includes 
a promise not to teach specific theories of gov- 
ernment. 

Georgia, New Hampshire, and New Jersey 
include in the teachers oath of allegiance a 


VIII. Teachers Oaths and Related Requirements 





statement of nonmembership in sy 
groups. The Kansas oath is concerned 
clusively with nonmembership and does , 
include any affirmative statement of |oy,); 
Teachers in Maryland must sign a statemo» 
of nonmembership. New York and Washi, 
ton also forbid teachers to belong to su 
groups, but do not require any signed sty 
ment or oath of nonmembership. I nyestiy 
tions into the loyalty of teachers hay. 
authorized in Maryland and New York 
enactments of the 1949 legislatures. Bor! 
these laws are now under challenge j; 
courts. 

Twelve states have laws, separate and di: 
tinct from teacher oath laws, authorizing ; 
dismissal of teachers for disloyalty. Nine , 
these twelve states have an oath of allegiano 
requirement; four of the twelve have leo 
lation prohibiting membership in subvers) 
groups. Of these same twelve states, on 
Illinois relies upon the dismissal authorizati 
without additional duplicating or overlapping 
legislation. 

The aggregate of teachers oaths and simila: 
requirements places prescriptions or rest: 


tions upon public-school teachers in al! bu 


the twenty states indicated in column 8 
Table 8. However, in each of these twenty 
states, as well as in practically every other 
state, there is general legislation applicable t 
all the residents of the state, such as sedition 
laws, many of which include a_prohibitio: 
against membership in any group advocating 
sedition. 

With this rather complete general legis! 
tive coverage, requirements specifically app! 
cable to teachers seem to be unnecessary 
legally. Even if there were not the genera! 
sedition laws and general laws restricting sub 
versive groups and membership therein, app!! 
cable to the general public including teachers 
there are in most states other laws applicable 
specifically to teachers which would suffice in 
the event that a teacher deserved dismissal for 
disloyalty.” 


1 The twenty-sixth state is Kansas where the oath is not an oath of allegiance but of nonmembership in subversive groups 


2 See the section of this bulletin on “Contractual Status.’ 
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TABLE 8.—TEACHERS OATHS AND RELATED REQUIREMENTS * 
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, Authoriza- 
Oath of allegiance tion to dis- Member- “Loyalty No such 
-—-- — miss disloyal ship in checks”’ state law 
State As As part of At teachers subversive authorized applicable 
condition each em- initial other than groups for to teachers 
for ployment local em- thru viola- forbidden teachers specifically 
| certificate* contract ployment _ tion of oath) 
e a 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 










Colorado 






Connecticut 






Delaw ire 


Florida 








lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky . i 
Louisiana \ “ 









Maine 
Maryland... . : 
Massachusetts x 

Michigan 








Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

Montana 








Nebraska = 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 








AKA 
“A 










New Mexico 
New York. xX x x - 
North Carolina ‘ 
North Dakcta. ; 













Oklahoma... : 
Oregon..... . < 
Pennsylvania 








Rhode Island 
South Carolina xX 
South Dakota xX 
Tennessee . 














Texas. ) 
Utah. . X 
Vermont. xX 

Virginia. . 








Washington. . xX xX 
West Virginia. xX 

Wisconsin. . 

Wyoming... X 






“A 





“x 


) : F xX 
District of Columbia X xX 
Hawaii. . . ; X X 
Puerto Rico. .. 





Source: National Education Association, Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom. Teachers’ Oaths and Related State 
Requirements. Washington, D. C.: the Association, June 1949. 22 p. 

* X in columns indicates the existence of the requirement. 

* Includes renewal of certificates. 

> Most of the states indicated in column 8 have general sedition laws or general prohibitions against membership in sub- 
versive groups, applicable to all residents of the state, even tho there is no law specifically aimed at teachers 

* The Kansas oath is not literally an oath of allegiance but with each employment contract every teacher must sign an oath 
swearing nonmembership in any subversive group. 
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IX. Sick Leave and Disability Benefits 











Altho teachers are fairly well protected in tors that the member of the retiremen; 
the event they become permanently disabled tem is actually disabled and no lo: 
and no longer capable of continuing as_ physical or mental condition to continue ; 
teachers, state laws that give similar security ing. After the disability retirement is ¢; 
during temporary sickness or disability are periodic physical examinations are us 
not widespread. Columns 2 and 3 in Table 9 requirement for continuance of the 
indicate that only seventeen states prescribe Altho a few states require annual exa — 
by statewide legislation that teachers shall be tions thruout the life of the retired a 
entitled to a minimum number of days of sick most often an examination is required 
leave with pay in each school year. Four other during the first five years and each thi: 
states have by law granted authority to local thereafter. Frequency of examinations 
districts permitting them to use their discretion to the discretion of the retirement 
in this matter. In a number of states without trators in some states. yelawal 
any such state legislation, however, local dis- If the teacher is disabled thru a duty ¥ 
tricts have granted sick leave for their teachers nected injury or, under most laws, thru - 
under their general authority to operate the occupational disease, he may be eligible {o; noi 
schools and control their employees. Columns _ benefits under the state workmen's compen 7 
2 and 3 in Table 9, therefore, do not give a_ tion law. A duty-connected disability is on lowa 
complete picture of the extent of sick leave incurred in the normal course of employment Kentucl 
available to the teaching profession since they an occupational disease is one incurred because FB '°*” 
do not include local regulations. of the type of employment. Maine 
’ faryla! 
On the other hand, almost every state All states have workmen’s compensation WB ios 
teacher retirement law contains provisions laws, but not all teachers are covered by these J Miche" 
whereby teachers who become permanently dis- state laws. Columns 8, 9, and 10 in Table 9 J yi 
abled prior to normal retirement may receive show the gaps in coverage which exist in som: we 
a disability allowance. Column 4 in Table 9 _ states. All teachers in a state may be covered [J Monta: 
shows that the years of service required to or only those engaged in hazardous work ini 
qualify for disability benefits vary from five Teachers in those states noted in column 9 “ " 
. ° ‘ ew Hi: 
in four states to twenty-five in one state, but may or may not be covered depending upon J sew Je 
ten is most common. Missouri provides for whether the employing schoolboard elects co, esis 
disability retirement only after age forty re- erage or exclusion. Teachers in smal! school —& New * 
. . e ° . Nor 
gardless of years of service. - districts may be excluded from coverage in JB you.) 
in all instances a physical examination is those states which exempt employers who hire a 
required to satisfy the retirement administra- fewer than a specified number of employees. JB okiaho 
Oregon 
(Sources and footnotes, Table 9, p. 149) — 
National Education Association, Research Division and National Council on Teacher Retirement. Statutory Provisions for Rhode 
Statewide Retirement Systems. Washington, D. C.: the Association, January 1946. Table 11. p. 33. Supplement, May 1948. Tabi South ¢ 
11. p. 16. (Corrected so far as possible to include 1949 legislation and augmented by NEA Research Division unpublished « South ] 
U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards. State Workmen’s Compensation Laws as of October 1, 1948. Bull Tennes: 
No. 99. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Priating Office, 1949. p. 3, 5-7. 
* Excludes special provisions applicable to veterans only. Texas.. 
Columns 4, 5, 6, and 7 verified by all retirement secretaries except Iowa and North Dakota. Utah.. 
* Employers exempted if fewer than specified number are employed. Some laws with compulsory coverage are optional with Vermot 
employers of fewer than the specified number of employees. » Within discretion of local schoolboard. © After the first five Virginis 
years, examinations are made every three years, usually until age of voluntary superannuation retirement. 4“ Not eligible under 
retirement law if eligible under workmen’s compensation law. * Five years must be immediately prior to disability. * Periodic!) Washi 
* Or five if disability is duty-connected. ™ Annually. ‘ After the first five years, examinations are made at discretion of the West V 
board. J Ten days if sickness is duty-connected. * But not to exceed two examinations a year. ' Depending on length of service Wiscon 
™ Or longer within discretion of local schoolboard. " Five years must be immediately prior to disability, and teacher must b« Wyomi 
least age fifty. ° Covered only if engaged in listed hazardous work. ® And teacher must be under age fifty-five. Separate pr- 
visions apply in case disability is a result of an accident. 4 Applies specifically to laborers, workmen, and mechanics. * No Alaska 
service requirement, but teacher must be at least age forty. * Twenty days in two school years; thirty days in three sch Distric 
years. * No provisions for examinations after the end of the first five years. "One and one-fourth days per month. VY If eligible Hawaii 
for benefits under the workmen’s compensation law, benefits which would be due under the retirement law are reduced accord Puerto 
ingly. There are also special “occupational” disability benefits under the retirement law. Temporary disability benefits are So 


paid for two years after which if the disability is permanent the teacher is entitled to permanent disability benefits only if he ba: nai 
had twenty years of service; otherwise, accumulated contributions are refunded. Or, eligible permanently disabled teacher mo) . se 
choose refund of accumulated contributions at the end of two years of temporary disability benefits in lieu of permanent «- . ‘ 
ability benefits. * Not cumulative. ¥ Depending upon whether member was disabled prior to age eighty. * Semiannually. ciation, 
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TABLE 9—SICK LEAVE AND DISABILITY BENEFITS UNDER STATE LAWS 





aes — ee: ‘ . . 
Eligibility under state teachers retirement Eligibility under workmen's 
Number of days of laws if disability is permanent compensation laws if temporary 


sick leave with pay —— — or permanent disability 
Qualifica- Frequency of physical examina- is duty-connected 
tions for tions for continuance of benefits 
retire- $$  ———_______—_—_———- Coverage of teachers Exemp 
ment Annually tions on 
Annual Accumu- —— — for five At dis Other Optional basis of 
lative Years years; cretion pro- Man- with number 
of thereafter of board visions datory local of em 
service less often employer ployees* 


10 


y 








4 





Nebraska. . 
Nevada... 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


New Mexico. 


North Carolina. 
North Dakota. 


Ohio 


Uregon 
Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island’. . . 
South Carolina. . 
South Dakota. . . 
Tennessee 


[ORB 0:4 50008 

UM cndibawa.c 

Vermont X « 
Virginia , X « 
Washington.... . 20* No provisions 
West Virginia ; . Xi 
Wisconsin. . . 

Wyoming....... 


10 1 

10 10 . 

20 40 10 Xe 

20 see 1 . X es xX None 


Sources: National Education Association, Research Division. “The Legal Status of the Public-School Teacher. 


Bulletin 35: 54-55; April 1947. (Corrected so far as possible to include 1949 legislation.) 
National Education Association, Research Division. High Spots in State School Legislation. Washington, D. C.: the Asso- 


ciation. (Mimeo.; annual compilation.) 


Research 
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The workmen’s compensation benefit is 
usually computed as a percent of wage, with 
a maximum and minimum. The amount fre- 
quently depends upon the type of injury. Dif- 
ferent amounts may be paid in case of partial 
or total permanent disability, and according to 
the number of dependents of the disabled 
worker. A maximum period of time may be 
set for continuance of workmen’s compensa- 
tion benefits; they are seldom paid for the 
remainder of the employee’s life (unless death 
occurs prior to the end of the maximum 
period). Medical aid is included under work- 
men’s compensation benefits and artificial aids 
must be furnished in case of loss of limb. 
Many local teacher retirement laws dove- 
tail with the workmen’s compensation bene- 





fits so that they clearly state whet! 
abled employee is entitled to full , 
from both, part payment from both. , 
ment from one source only. State teach: 
ment laws do not usually mention wo; 
compensation benefits. ‘The , 
Arizona, where teacher retirement benefi:. 
not payable to a teacher entitled to y 
men’s compensation, and Rhode Island. whe. 
the retirement allowance which would 0) 
wise be due is reduced by the amount pays} 
under the workmen’s compensation law. S» 
cial provisions are occasionally included 
the teacher retirement laws, howev: 
more liberal eligibility or payment of hic, 
benefits if the disability is duty-connected 
permanent. 


except 


X. Age and Service Retirement 


Every state in the Union and all the terri- 
tories have at least one law providing retire- 
ment benefits for teachers who have reached 
a stated age or have served for a stated length 
of time. In a few states there are retirement 
laws of local application separate from the 
statewide teacher retirement law, but only the 
statewide laws are included in Table 10. 

Retirement laws contain many complicated 
provisions regarding administration of the re- 
tirement system and its financing. A few 
selected features which are of interest to the 
individual members of the profession are 
shown in Table 10, namely, the contributions, 
the qualifications for retirement, and the 
allowance formulas. 

There are two general types of provisions 
for aged and incapacitated teachers: (a) pen- 
sion plans, and (b) joint-contributory retire- 
ment systems. Joint-contributory retirement 
plans may be classified as one of two main 
types: (a) pay-as-you-go or cash disbursement 
plans, and (b) reserve systems. In a reserve 
plan, the government makes contributions 
during the member’s active service, building a 
reserve in advance of the teacher’s retirement. 
Future costs are calculated and payments made 
in advance to be held in trust until the benefits 

are due. Under a cash disbursement plan ap- 
propriations out of public funds are made as 
needed for those on retirement. Some systems 
are partially reserve; about two-thirds are 
fully reserve. All but two of the state retire- 
ment systems are joint-contributory. 


In addition to the payment of retiren 
allowances teacher retirement laws provide als 
for certain privileges of membership in othe; 
contingencies. Disability retirement has | 
discussed (see Table 9). If a member 
before retirement his accumulated contri| 
tions with interest are refunded to his estat 
or a named beneficiary. If a member wit! 
draws from teaching in the public schools of 
the state he may withdraw his accumulated 
contributions; or in many states he may leay: 
his contributions in the retirement fund and 
draw a deferred annuity at a later date wher 
he reaches a designated age, such as sixty. This 
deferred annuity is based upon the 
to his credit at the time he left the system. 

All state retirement systems except thos 
of Delaware and New Mexico are joint!) 
financed by contributions of members and 
public funds. Member’s contributions are ; 
percent of active salary in all states. This pe: 
cent is stated in the laws of thirty-one states 
and is usually 4 or 5 percent, altho frequent!) 
a maximum contribution is set. Laws of twelve 
states do not fix the percent of salary to be 
contributed but provide that it be fixed by 
the actuary—an amount sufficient to provide 
the teacher’s share of a stated allowance. 

The three states which do not fit into 
either classification are Florida, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota. In Florida and South 
Dakota members have several plans of con- 
tributions and consequent allowances from 


amount 
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Meyhich t! : 
butions of members depend upon thei: 


trl 





econ ; 
Bength of service, from 2 to 6 percent of salary 


to a maximum amount. 
5 In most retirement laws the allowance is 
E omputed by a formula which divides the 
allowance into an annuity purchased with the 
member's contributions and a pension pur- 
chased with the public funds appropriated on 
behalf of the member. The contributions of 
members are, therefore, directly related to the 
S.mount of allowance in this type of formula. 
Hf a state is checked in column 2 in Table 10, 
Nit is most likely to be checked in columns 8 
Sor 9 also; states checked in column 3 are likely 
to be checked in columns 10 or 11. The dis- 
‘tinction is this: If a law specifies a percent of 
salary to be contributed by members, for 
example, 4 percent, the annuity portion of the 
allowance usually is an annuity which can be 
purchased, according to life insurance mor- 
Btality tables, with the accumulated contribu- 
tions of the member. The pension portion may 
equal the annuity portion, as noted in col- 
Fumn 8, or be a fixed pension as noted in 
column 9. On the other hand, if the percent 
of salary is to be fixed by the actuary, it is 
usually to be so fixed that it will accumulate, 
prior to the member’s retirement, an amount 
suficient to purchase the member’s share of 
the allowance. Usually this allowance is 
stated to be a percent of salary multiplied by 
fyears of service. Some fixed benefit formulas 
slisted in column 10 do not divide the allow- 
ance into the member’s and the state’s share, 
but compute the allowance as a whole. The 
allowance formulas in California, Illinois, and 
Indiana are different from these more common 
patterns, 

To qualify for a retirement allowance mem- 
bers must meet certain requirements, indicated 
in columns 4 thru 7 in Table 10. In twenty- 
two states teachers may retire upon reaching 
a designated age, usually sixty, without meet- 
ing any service requirements other than pos- 
sibly in the computation of average final 


jsalary; in twenty-two states teachers may 
| retire after a designated number of years of 
E service, regardless of age; and in twenty-five 


states there are both age and service require- 
ments. Obviously, many states have alterna- 
tive provisions. 

State teacher retirement systems disburse 





hey may choose. In North Dakota the 
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millions of dollars every year in the payment 


of annual retirement allowances averaging 
about $1000 to over 50,000 retired teachers 
Examples of allowances payable in. certain 


hypothetical cases are shown in Table 11 of 


this bulletin, where retirement allowances are 


compared with social security benefits. 

These allowances are the “straight life” 
annuities which would be provided in t 
specified circumstances. At the time of retire 
ment, however, a member in most retirement 
systems may choose to take a lesser amount 
during his own life so as to provide a lump 
sum payment or an annuity for a surviving 
dependent upon the member’s death. 

Despite the fact that retirement allowances 


} 


paid under teacher retirement laws are larger 
than social security benefits payable under the 
same circumstances (see Table 11), there has 
been concern in the teaching profession in 
recent years because retirement allowances are 
sometimes below a minimum subsistence level 
Altho twenty-one states have placed a min 

mum on the amount of retirement allowance 
payable, many of these minimums are too low 
and sometimes they are lower than the lowest 
allowances paid in states without any statutory 
minimum. A concerted effort has been made in 
the last several years to increase the retirement 
income of teachers already on retirement. In 
a few states no gains have been possible becaus 
of constitutional obstacles. More than two 
thirds of the states have liberalized retirement 
allowances in the past two legislative sessions 
In some states these efforts have achieved re 
sults at the expense of the soundness of the 
retirement system as a whole. In other instances 
an appropriation has been made to increase the 
allowances of retired teachers by separate legis 
lation not affecting the statutory retirement 
formula applicable to those to be retired in the 
future. 

Many retirement systems will automatically 
provide much higher retirement allowances 
than now payable as the system grows older 
and teachers’ active salaries increase. On the 
other hand, the lowered interest rate earnable 
on investments, together with increased lon- 
gevity of retired teachers and higher active 
salaries before retirement will necessitate the 
remodeling of some other systems in order to 
provide barely adequate benefits in the future. 
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Since 1940 proposals have been made to 
include public employees under the Social 
Security Act, but the idea of compulsory cov- 
erage was discarded because of its presumed 


XI. Teachers and Federal Social Security 





Table 11 compares the benefits which w, 
be payable under the social security 
of 1939 and under each of these two 
for liberalization of benefits, with ¢! 





unconstitutionality. Instead, it was planned ment allowances payable by state te 
that public employees be covered by agree- tirement systems in four hypotheti 
ments between the states and the federal gov- The table indicates that state teac| 
ernment. This device would avoid the taxing tirement systems do not provide ber 
of governmental units by the federal govern- Sutvivors whereas the Social Security Ac 
ment, because the employers’ social security But retirement allowances under stat: 

° > - . 2 tha 
payments would be made voluntarily under T¢ my higher —_ those under th 
the agreements. “ee ms eV ¥ the ner peg 

When the social security law was enacted in 07 *®@€T@! Social security would be mo 
P state retirement allowances in only on 
1935 benefits were relatively narrow and pons 
small. In 1939 the scope of the benefits was — ss : 
: Social security benefits are not now 
broadened considerably and benefits themselves ge 
, when a covered worker is disabled 
increased somewhat. Altho there have been a 
‘ : 4 qualifying for old-age benefits. On th 
many proposals to increase social security bene- RU MCh nscw state teachers ret: 
o8 ’ y ste ‘ S Terie 
fits a the 1939 provisions, no such pro- lie pie euch benefits (sce Table 9). T 
posal has as yet been enacted. In the 80th suggested amendments to the federal |ay 
Congress the Senate Finance Committee ap-  jnclude providing for disability benefits 
pointed an Advisory Committee to study the Present proposals for voluntary agreements 
entire Social Security Act and in April 1948 4, cover teachers and other public emplo. 
this Advisory Committee recommended amend- under the Social Security Act require a 
ing the benefit formula to increase benefits. the members of retirement systems and pensior 
In the present Congress, the House passed plans before any state can include them in a 
HR 6000 on October 5, 1949. The Senate in voluntary compact with the federal govern- 
1950 will probably consider the bill and com- ment. It is, therefore, essential that the 1 
pare it with the 1948 recommendations of the ing profession understands what is 
Advisory Council. in such a referendum. 


(Footnotes for Table 11, page 155) 

Illustration I (column 2): A single woman began teaching at age twenty-two at a salary of $2400 a year. It 
that she advanced by $100 a year until she reached $4800 where she remained until retirement at age sixty-five 

Illustration II (column 3): A single man began teaching at age twenty-five at a salary of $3000 a year. It is assu 
he advanced by $150 a year until he reached $6000 where he remained until retirement at age sixty-five. 

Tilustration III (column 4): A single woman began teaching at age twenty at a salary of $1500 a year. It is assum: 
that she advanced by $50 a year for each of the first five years and by $100 a year for each of the next five year 
assumed that she remained at $2500 for three years and then became permanently disabled. 

Dlustration IV (columns 5 and 6): A man began teaching at age twenty-four at a salary of $2000 a year. He ma 
age twenty-eight and his wife is five years younger than he is. It is assumed that his salary was increased by $100 a 
the first ten years and by $150 a year for five years. He then died, survived by his wife, and two children under ax 
Column 5 shows the lump sum amounts which would be paid at the time of his death and column 6, the benefits whi 
be payable annually to his wife and family after his death. ‘ 

Estimates of social security benefits were calculated by actuaries of the Social Security Administration. Retiremen' w 
ances were calculated by secretaries of retirement systems. 

* Excludes special provisions applicable to veterans only. 

® No payments are due because of disability under the present previsions. However, the disabled woman in Illustra Ill 


would be entitled to receive $248 a year from the social security fund beginning at age sixty-five if she were living at that time 
» As long as both children are under age eighteen and the widow is living; when the older child reaches age eighteen the bene! 
is reduced, and no payments are made after the younger child reaches age eighteen until the widow reaches age sixty ‘ive 
¢ Beginning when the widow reaches age sixty-five. 4 Beginning when the widow reaches age sixty. ¢ Calculation did not include 
interest. * Beginning at end of second year of retirement, if contributions were continued for two-year interval. © Depending 
upon which of four plans member has chosen. ™ Not eligible for disability benefits with less than fifteen years of service. Ii 
this teacher had served fifteen years, instead of thirteen years as in the illustration, disability benefit would have been $647 4 
year. ‘' Not eligible for disability benefits until after fifteen years of service. ! Not eligible for disability benefits unt! alter 
twenty years of service. * This includes a supplementary benefit of $152.52 in addition to the amount due under the retirement 
law. ' Not eligible for disability benefits until age forty. ™ Estimated by retirement secretary. " Depending upon when teachet 
joined the system. ° $720 a year for two years and then refund of contributions. » Either the lump sum (column 5) or a 
annuity (column 6) may be chosen by the member. 
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; BLE {1,-SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS COMPARED WITH STATE TEACHER 
‘ RETIREMENT BENEFITS IN FOUR HYPOTHETICAL CASES * 





: 
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Source of hypothetical benefits 


enchis 


wv 


resent Act (provisions yf 1939) 


roposals recommended by Senate 


\ y Council in April 1948 (Senate 


No. 149, 80th Congress) 
ions of HR 6000 passed b 
ise on October 5, 1949 





- 


+S SRS Ss 


a 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 


Michigan 








Nebraska 
Vevada.. 

New Hampshire 
w Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York. 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


e( mio es 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 

= Pennsylvania 

© Rhode Island. 
BSouth Carolina 
sSouth Dakota 
» Tennessee 

4 


® Texas. . 


) Vermont 
Virginia. ... 
Washington 

| West Virginia. 
p Wisconsin. .... 
= Wyoming...... 
; 


t 
3 


Alaska... ile ab » 
District of Columbia 
A 
Puerto Rico. . . 


PB 


I: Single 
woman re- 
tiring at age 
sixty-five, after 
forty-three 
years of 


service 
Dollars 
per year 
5 - 

1 w 
032 
mn) 

> &O 
100 
843 

, ”) 
1 0 
1 00 
3,096 
1 
1.807 
1,104 
1.204 
1,500 
299 
R31 
100 

ca 
3.136 
1,800 
U 18~-2 ,660 

3 ) 
3,116 
1.820 
1.489 
> 545 
129 
1,368 
1,000 
2.336 
2,000 
2.566 
900 
1,200 
2,864 
3,088 
720 


II: Single 
man retiring at 
age sixty-five 

after forty 

years of 
service 
(Dollars 
per year 


2a 


1,000 
2,419 
2,100 
2.956 


900 


, 200 
3,200 


720 
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III: Single 
woman dis- 
abled at age 
thirty-three 
after thirteen 
years of 
service 
Dollars 
per year 


4 


oo5 


654 


360 


IV: Married man who died at 

age forty, after fifteen years 

of service, leaving widow and 
two dependent children 


Benefit for sur- 
rivors (Dollars 
pe ear;r 


One lump sum 
payment 


x 


1.98 N 
?, 350 
634 No provision 


673 . ' 


» 499 N mr is 





piR! 








XII. Professional Associations of Teachers 


Twenty-five closely printed pages are 
needed in the Education Directory, 1948-49 
to list the national and regional education 
associations in the United States.‘ Another 
nine pages are devoted to a list of education 
associations of statewide scope. 

Table 12 and the following discussion deal 
with only one large segment of this organiza- 
tional activity by teachers—the National Edu- 
cation Association and the complex of national, 
state, and local associations identified or affili- 
ated with it. 

In May 1949 the NEA reported 423,209 
members in the continental United States.? 
This number is equal to 46 percent of the 
teachers in the public schools (principals, 
supervisors, classroom teachers, and other in- 
structional personnel). Since the NEA in- 
cludes college faculty members, school super- 
intendents, private-school teachers, and others, 
the 46 percent is a slight overstatement of the 
extent of NEA membership of the instruc- 
tional personnel of the public elementary and 
secondary schools. There are sixteen states, 
however, in which NEA membership repre- 
sents 60 percent or more of the number of 
teachers reported in Table 3. 

The NEA carries on its work thru a 
delegate assembly, elected officers, appointed 
committees and commissions, a headquarters 
staff, and thru the activities of twenty-nine 
departments, fifty-one affiliated state associa- 
tions, and nearly 2900 affiliated local and sec- 
tional associations. 

The twenty-nine groups recognized as de- 
partments are independent organizations in 
specialized fields. They have their own elected 
officers and professional programs. The follow- 
ing list of NEA departments omits the organ- 
izational names (association, conference, coun- 


1U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. Education Directory, 1948-49. Washington, D. C.: Superinte: 





cil, department) and gives only the 


professional activity: 


Administrative women 
in education 
Adult education 
Art education 
Audio-visual instruction 
Business education 
Classroom teachers 
Educational research 
Elementary school prin- 
cipals 
Exceptional children 
Deans of women 
Health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation 
Higher education 
Home economics 
Industrial arts 
Journalism directors of 
secondary schools 


As Table 12 shows, 


Kindergarten | 
education 
Lip reading 
Music educatio 
Rural educatio: 
School administ 


School secretaries 


Science teachers 
Secondary-scho 
cipals 
Secondary teac! 
Social studies 


Speech education 
Supervision and . 
ulum develo; m 
Teacher education 
Vocational educati 


high proportion 
teachers are enrolled in state Tiecation 3 asst 
ciations. Membership in the state associatio, 
equals or actually exceeds the total num 
of instructional employees of the public died 
in sixteen states; in no state does it fall below 
_ 74 percent. 
Local associations on a city or county | 


are constantly growing in numbers 


breadth of program. Altho no complete di: 
tory is in existence, a mailing list of 4727 


associations was compiled in 1946-47, a 


time 1921 associations were NEA 
As of August 1949, 2730 city or count 

associations were affiliated, plus 160 regi 

associations and organized college facultie 
Columns 6 thru 11 show the number 


NEA-affiliated local associations and 
estimates of their membership.* These 1 


when compared with those for membership 
state associations, indicate to some extent t 
relative progress in organizing local associa 


tions in the various states. 


Documents, Government Printing Office, 1949. Part 4, ‘Education Associations and Directories,’’ 57 p. 


* National Education Association. NEA Handbook. Washington, D. C.: the Association, : 
that the total NEA membership of 427,527 included 3774 in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, and 544 in other outly: 


and in foreign countries. 


® National Education Association, Research Division. “Local Education Associations at Work.” Research Bulletin 2 


October 1948. 


* The total membership of the affiliated locals exceeds the total membership of the NEA. Locals may affiliate withou 
enrolled in the NEA. The number of NEA members in the local membership, howeve: 


100 percent of their members enrol 
basis for representation in the NEA delegate assembly. 


The total membership in affiliated locals, shown in column 11, contains some duplication of individuals in states w! 
county associations and local associations within the same counties are both affiliated. Duplication of members belonging | 


1949. 


p. 69, 76-78, 32 


nsive organization and a oe ego organization in the same school system, however, has been elimi: 
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TABLE 12.—MEMBERSHIP IN PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 









































Number of members, Membership Local education associations affiliated with the NEA 
May 1949 as @ percent - - 
- of the total Number of associations Estimated membership, 
State National State instructional - excluding duplicates 
Education education personnel within systems 
Associa- associa- — — City County Total - 
tion tions NEA State City County ta 
° 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 s 9 10 ! 
‘ | United States* 423,209 872,328 16 93 1,791 939 » 730 32? 110 g ’ 
14,291 22,261 6¢ 100 18 5 19 
4,034 4,084 83 84 19 { Fi ' 
. & , 899 11,860 67 89 5 84 1,736 6,3 ( 
32,245 52,500 54 R8 10 120 34.71 10 Q 
1,517 9.555 19 100 I ?2 4 ) 
3,792 9,529 35 R9 54 ( 54 05 ) 
903 1.680 50 94 4 } ¢ 399 ) 
4,654 16,975 7 100 3 ) 33 63 g9 
22 ,.OR6t 47 or 30 1¢ 13 } 
4,309 94 93 19 ) ) 1.869 ) 
41,000 50 90 79 1 90 13.16 3.20 
25,059 64 100 61 1 73 8 0 
21,404 35 94 8 1 43 +.64 
16,550 67 99 19 g 5.09 3 308 
- 19 ,425% 51 100 8 j 69 4.323 t 0 
14,500! 31 93 j 17 8 
2,558 6,482 42 100 31 14 45 1,955 } 
| 6,039 8,805 60 &7 1 18 19 3,435 i. 
setts 5,922 20 ,000 5 84 108 ( 11 17,44 110 
{ gan 10,275 30,891 8 R5 g 1 108 16.75 ( 
ta 5,495 16,007 27 78 35 3 32 3 200 
{ pl 3,815 13,004 25 85 i 0 i 54 } 
f 11,113 25 ,623' 46 100 33 r 37 6,068 
{ 3,708 4,080 79 87 17 1 i8 944 024 
ska 3,461 12,072 28 96 18 11 29 > 609 0 
915 971 76 81 3 0 3 344 { i4 
1,189 3,210 39 100 12 3 15 1.017 3 
° 11,349 27,672 41 99 96 111 13,855 if 023 
Mexico 3,468 5,048 80 100 33 +2 1 6 3 
vy Yorke mS 13,914 71,150 18 OF 143 13 156 60,145 ) ! 
h Carolina 9,729 25,611" 36 96 16 3 8 3,768 +. 480 18 
Dakota 2,706 5,452 42 84 12 0 12 96 0 9 
24,665 41,873 56 95 10 122 16.353 3 { 
k yma 5,846 17.355 33 9 8 j 32 3,570 19 
7,816 7.555 77 1 9 ¢ 15 1 R9 g 41 
Pennsylvania ée 35,748 52,884 60 89 143 4 187 24,112 0,1 81 
de Island... 288 4.0104 7 100 } 0 } 534 0 { 
th Carolina 5,000 13,889 30 83 13 1 ~ 1,550 . 3 
uth Dakota 1,415 7,310 19 9 9 14 23 654 s 49¢ 
ennessee 17,852 22 ,821 86 100 5 8¢ 111 1.316 12,0 s 
Xas oe ‘ 14,165 48.971 31 100 7 ) 86 13,58 1.0 19 
A 5,142 5,650 102 100 11 »9 10 1.616 3 3 R14 
ermont oa on 850 2,651 32 100 0 7 1,286 0 R¢ 
rginia..... e-* 11,828 21,574 58 100 6 ; 79 4.110 7,020 130 
Vashington 4 12,257 13,125 79 85 16 3 7,265 4,2 i 
est Virginia oe 13,814 15,525 &8 99 0 78 0 13,731 31 
ss. | 6,991 23,105 30 100 45 1 5 7,735 1,708 43 
yor ing ‘ is 1,373 2,442 51 91 15 1 16 89 100 97 
aska . arya : 388 2754 79 56 ? , 83 3 
o_O 3,210 3,200 96 96 7 : 3,20 07 
ae 176 9,100 2 97 2 2 466 166 
Source of figures: Columns 2, 3, and 4 from: National Education Association. NEA Handbook Washingt J 
sociation, 1949. p. 69, 120-58. 
Column 4 derived by computing the number of state association members (column 3) as a percent of the total 1 er ¢ 
of hers 


achers as reported in Table 3 of this bulletin. In a number of states the membership was greater than the number 
ue to the inclusion of members from college faculties, state departments of education, retired teachers, and other 


ates the percent figure of 100, rather than the computed figure, is shown in column 5. 


I 


Columns 6-10 based on materials from the NEA Division of Records. Duplicate membership, due to the inclusion of classro 


wcher and all-inclusive organizations in same jurisdiction, eliminated as far as possible, Membership reported 


8 or 1949 for about 80 percent of the associations and for a year earlier than 1948 for about 20 percent 
* Figures for U. S. include the District of Columbia, not shown separately. 
» Includes membership in both white and Negro associations (separate organizations), 
* Excluding New York City, the figures in columns 2 to 5 are as follows: column 2, 13,194; column 
) percent; column 5, 100 percent. 
“Membership for May 31, 1948. 


j 
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XIII. Lines of Progress 


The future of the teaching profession in the 
public schools is interrelated with the condi- 
tions of employment reviewed in this bulletin. 
Qualifications for admission to teaching, sal- 
aries, contractual status, provisions for sick 
leave, disability benefits, retirement income— 
improvements in these will be reflected fn 
teaching, thru greater competence, relief from 
uncertainty, increased self-respect and sense 
of status, and greater freedom of spirit for 
rendering the best possible service to child- 
hood and youth. 


Admission and Levels of Preparation 


College graduation, or its equivalent in four 
years of college study, is a minimum require- 
ment for public-school teaching that has been 
met by the majority of today’s teachers, altho 
there are many exceptions. Partly as a result 
of urging by the organized profession, nearly 
all of the states now set this requirement for 
the issuance of regular certificates. Preservice 
education of a new quality, covering five, six, 
or seven years, will be demanded increasingly. 
Classroom teachers and administrators in serv- 
ice need a continuing series of clinical and 
laboratory experiences for the mastery of new 
professional materials. 

More and better education for teachers is 
needed. New studies in human behavior and 
human relationships, new discoveries in the 
physical and biological sciences, new evalua- 
tions in art and the humanities, new mediums 
of communication, a new orientation in geog- 
raphy and political science, new insights into 
processes of teaching and learning—all of these 
recent developments should be reflected in the 
services rendered by teachers. At the same time 
the heritage of centuries of human experience 
needs to be made part of the life of each new 
generation. 


Number of Teachers 


The number of teachers probably will ex- 
ceed one million within another year or two. 
The number should increase, not only to take 
care of the greater number of pupils who will 
be enrolled but also to give a greater degree 
of individual attention to all pupils. Fewer 
pupils for each teacher will continue a trend 
that has existed for the past half century. 


Additional instructional personnel js neg, 
not only for smaller classes but to facilis», 
classroom teaching. Librarians, ‘counse 
curriculum workers, ‘and full-time p 
are typical of this demand. 


Teacher Demand and Supply 


More _teacher-education 
needed, particularly in the elementary 
field where emergency certificates ar 
commonly found. There should be continy, 
studies of trends in birth rates and 
enrolments as a basis for guidance to teac! 
education candidates. An oversupply of + 
ers in any field is to be deplored as great 
an undersupply. Careful annual studies o; 
state basis, followed by appropriate steps ; 
balance supply and demand, are the imperat 
need. 


candidate S 


Contractual Status 


It was not until World War I that the 
ployment of teachers was to any extent rey 
lated by state legislation designed to pro) 
some security against dismissal for political, : 
ligious, or capricious personal reasons. ‘Ten 
legislation was an innovation when tried 
1909 by New Jersey; little progress, howeve 
was made until the 1930’s. During this decad 
state after state enacted laws limiting o1 
fining the conditions of teacher employment 

In the last ten years the trend has bee: 
toward strengthening legislation for the 
ployment of teachers. Some spring-notificatio: 
continuing contract laws have been amend 
to provide tenure protection and some laws o! 
limited geographical scope have been extended 
More classes of school personnel have bee: 
included. Also, a few states have recent! 
passed their first statutes providing emplo) 
ment security for teachers. 


Average Salaries 

The long-continued effort to raise the eve! 
of teachers’ salaries would seem to be resulti: 
in success if only the actual dollar amounts 
of the average salaries could be considered 
But relatively greater increases in other lines 
of work and the devaluating effect of highe: 
prices have whittled down the gains. What 
looked like an 84-percent increase in average 
salaries of teachers from 1939 thru 1948 wa 
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ly a 7-percent increase in purchasing power. 


n 


om 


B The increase in the average salary-wage of all 
S.»ployed workers was 121 percent in dollars 

ail and 28 percent in purchasing power. In 
ae of the fact that teachers’ average salaries 
=, 1939 were far too low to maintain a suit- 


I able plane of living for teachers and their fam- 
lies, it is clear that many teachers today are 

eceiving substandard incomes. Only by con- 
| :inuing unchecked the upward trend of salaries 
Fhegun in the later years of World War II 
ca 


in any real improvement in the incomes of 
Feachers be achieved. 


Salary Schedules 
Fifty years ago only one state had adopted 
: minimum-salary law and only a few of the 
larger city-school systems had definite salary 
' schedules in effect. ‘Today more than half the 
states have minimum-salary laws and a large 
majority of local school systems are operating 
under local salary schedules. 
Now that single schedules for elementary- 
and secondary-school teachers have become 
' typical, with their provisions for salary differ- 
pences based on the amount of professional 
} preparation, improvements in this type of 
schedule are likely. Many communities are 
| studying the methods of evaluating profes- 
F sional preparation; significant new develop- 
ments may be expected. 


Teachers Oaths 
Most of the legislative activity directed 


oaths of teachers comes 


toward requiring 
during national emergencies in which zealous 
citizens fear the influence of allegedly dis- 
loyal teachers. California has required an 
oath of allegiance of its teachers since 1863. 
Teacher-oath legislation reached its peak dur- 
ing World War I. Prohibition of membership 
n subversive groups was born of World 
War II. Altho it is to be expected that a 
certain amount of inquiry regarding the 
loyalty of teachers will continue as long as 
the present tension exists in the world, the 
dangers of persecution of teachers call for 
vigilance both by the public and the profession. 


Sick Leave and Disability Benefits 


Altho almost every state has some plan 
for paying benefits to permanently disabled 
teachers, few do so when the teacher’s dis- 


ability is temporary. And altho many local 
schoolboards pay teachers their salaries when 
they are absent because of sickness for a limited 
time, some districts make inadequate pro 
visions. State legislation that makes sick leave 
with pay mandatory and provides state finan 
cial assistance to make it possible, is beginning 
to appear. State laws regarding sick leave are 
for the most part a development of the past 


ten years. 


Teacher Retirement 
Fifty years ago a few teachers were form 
ing voluntary associations to help one anothe: 


Out of this movement grew 


when in need. 
the great teacher-retirement systems of today. 
No other phase of teacher-welfare legislation 
has grown so rapidly as teacher retirement 
Every state now has some kind of financial 
security for its aged teachers. Each legislative 
session sees scores of amendments proposed, 
and many enacted, for the improvement of 
existing systems. 

One this 
strengthening the retirement plans to continue 
indefinitely were it not for the possible en 
federal plan of 


would expect trend toward 


croachment of the social 
security. If current proposals for amending the 
social security plan become law, teacher re 
tirement state 
may be forced to complete reorganization. 


under and local governments 


Professional Associations 


In the half 
sional associations have developed from small 


past century teachers profes 
groups, with staff service from volunteers only, 
to the great organizations of today. The influ 
ence of state education associations, which 
enrol more than 90 percent of the public 
school teachers, shows in the record of state 
legislation on tenure, minimum salaries, sick 
leave, and retirement. 

The lines of progress most clearly indicated 
are greater activity and sense of responsibility 
among local associations, maintenance of the 
strength and vigorous programs of state asso- 
ciations, and a greatly enlarged membership 
and range of services for the National Educa- 
tion Association. States in which the three 
levels of organization are united in a single 
membership plan are leading the way toward 
the goal of a completely organized teaching 


profession. 
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2 stewardship of education and educators for 
the wisdom of the ages and for the program 
of training of youth for leadership will not be 
well done until teachers recognize the importance 
of their great profession, take pride in their skill 
as teachers, and cooperate in professional associa- 
tions to protect, aid, and inspire each other in 
this great calling. 

—GLENN E. Snow, 

NEA Proceedings, 1948, p. 14. 





